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EDITORIAL 


RECREATIONAL  VALUES 
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LETTERS 


BY  now  many  Virginians  will  be  acutely  aware  of  the  re- 
cent hunting  and  fishing  license  fee  increase  and  many  more 
will  feel  the  extra  bite  on  the  pocketbook  in  the  next  few 
months.  Certainly  no  one  welcomes  any  increase  in  expenses 
and  for  some  the  higher  fees  might  mean  reconsidering  the 
value  of  hunting"  and  fishing.  A  look  at  the  results  of  a  recent 
economic  survey  of  wildlife  recreation  in  the  Southeast  con- 
ducted by  the  Environmental  Research  Group  of  Georgia 
State  University  in  Atlanta  may  help  to  put  the  situation  in 
perspective. 

A  statistical  sample  of  12,068  households  in  the  region 
were  asked,  among  other  things,  what  value  they  placed  on 
a  day  of  hunting,  fishing,  wildlife  observation,  etc.  Fresh- 
water fishermen  valued  their  days  on  the  water  at  about  $50 
on  the  average  while  small  game  hunters  said  $40,  big  game 
hunters  opted  for  $60  and  waterfowl  hunters  asked  $50. 
Those  who  enjoy  watching  and  studying  wildlife  value  their 
experience  at  $65-$80  per  day. 

The  value  placed  on  outdoor  experience  increased  with  in- 
come and  with  frequency  of  participation.  Those  who  fished  or 
hunted  five  days  or  less  per  year  valued  the  experience  least 
and  those  who  hunted  or  fished  as  much  as  100  days  per  year 
placed  the  highest  value  ($178  per  day  av.)  on  their  sport. 
Persons  who  did  not  take  part  in  wildlife  oriented  activities 
estimated  the  value  at  $10-$25  per  day  for  hunting  and  fish- 
ing and  $l-$5  per  day  for  observation  and  study.  Another 
rather  startling  discovery  is  that  low  income  families  value 
wildlife  observation  most  highly  while  the  well-to-do  value 
it  least. 

Participation  in  wildlife  related  recreation  involved  an 
average  capital  investment  of  $280  per  family  and  annual 
expenditures  of  $250  for  fishermen,  $162  for  hunters  and 
$197  for  those  just  observing  and  studying  wildlife.  The 
largest  capital  investments  were  in  land,  an  average  of  $7,538 
for  those  households  who  bought  their  own,  and  the  least 
was  an  average  investment  of  $18  per  family  in  fishing  tackle. 
Hunting  or  fishing  license  fees  averaged  $7.50  per  family. 
Of  an  estimated  $1.3  billion  spent  annually  in  the  Southeast, 
only  $70  million  goes  for  license  fees. 

While  Virginia  didn't  rank  tops  as  a  destination  for  out- 
of-state  hunters  or  fishermen  (Arkansas  was  tops  with  hunt- 
ers while  fishermen  chose  South  Carolina),  it  was  rated  as 
the  best  state  for  observing  wildlife.  Likewise,  traveling 
Virginians  were  among  the  most  active  wildlife  watchers 
throughout  the  country  and  the  Commonwealth  often  ranked 
among  the  three  most  common  states  of  origin  for  traveling 
hunters  and  fishermen  pursuing  these  activities  as  far  away 
as  the  West  Coast  and  New  England. 

The  Game  Commission  can  take  some  pride  in  the  thought 
that  its  management  programs  may  have  helped  to  make 
Virginia  the  wildlife  watching  capital  of  the  Southeast,  while 
we  of  the  Virginia  Wildlife  stafif  may  steal  just  a  little  of  the 
credit  for  stimulating  in  Virginians  the  greatest  wildlife 
awareness  in  the  Southeastern  region. — ^H.L.G. 


Even  Break 


BEFORE  the  raise  in  license  fees  we  man- 
aged to  muddle  along,  but  since  you  are 
going  to  take  a  bigger  bite  it  seems  that  you 
could  treat  disabled  persons  about  the  same 
as  people  over  65. 

Gerald  J.  White 
Winchester 

This   ivas   considered,    but  each    exemption 

means  that  fees  for  those  required  to  buy 
licenses  must   be   raised   to   compensate   for 

the  lost  rez'enue  since  the  Comvtission  has 

no   other  source   of  funds.  Also   there  ims 

(treat  disagreement  over  a  satisfactory  defi- 
nition of  "disabled." — Ed. 


Exchange  Hunt 

I  enjoy  Virginia  Wildlife  very  much  and 
was  wondering  if  one  of  your  readers  would 
like  to  arrange  a  week's  deer  hunting  for 
me  in  Virginia  in  exchange  for  my  lining 
up  a  week's  hunt  for  them  in  Pennsylvania, 
each  to  buy  his  own  non-resident  license. 

Luther  L.  Cooke 

RED  3 

Danville,  Pa.  17821 


Label  Lament 

MY  Eebruary  issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife 
had  the  address  label  stuck  over  part  of  the 
.snakes  on  the  back  cover  and  on  the  March 
issue  it  was  over  the  bill  of  the  mallard 
ducks.  Can't  it  be  put  in  a  designated  spot 
where  it  won't  cover  up  anything? 

Ellis  S.  Batton 
Fredericksburg 

Since  zve  often  use  almost  the  ivhole  area 
of  the  covers  of  Virginia  Wildlife  for 
wildlife  art,  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  unob- 
trusive spot  for  the  label.  When  ive  have 
art  done  especially  for  our  covers  zve  try  to 
have  the  artist  allozv  space,  but  often  zve  use 
art  created  for  a  different  purpose.  We  told 
the  mailer  to  stop  putting  labels  on  the  front 
cover  so  that  should  prevent  this  complaint, 
at  least. — Ed. 


Applause  All  Around 

ENCLOSED  is  an  application  for  a  Trophy 
Fish  Citation  for  a  9  pound  1  ounce  large- 
mouth  bass.  Having  only  moved  to  Virginia 
in  January  from  St.  Louis,  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  Commission  on  its  manage- 
ment programs  (which  make  bass  like  this 
not  too  unusual)  and  on  its  education  pro- 
grams which  certainly  help  the  new  resident 
find  good  fishing  spots.  I  am  now  looking  for 
a  10  pounder. 

Bert  H.  Peterson 
Richmond 
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NESTLED  in  a  wooded  area  just 
outside  the  much  traveled  Capi- 
tal Beltway  (1-495)  which  rings 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area  in  Fairfax 
County,  Virginia,  a  unique  Nature 
Trail  has  been  developed  by  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  at  their  new- 
Tyson's  Corner  facility.  A  part  of 
Laurel  Ridge  Nature  Center,  the  trail 
includes  a  wide  variety  of  wildlife, 
trees,  flowers  and  aquatic  life,  a  lib- 
eral distribution  of  explanatory  signs 
and  frequently  question-asking  signs 
which  are  answerable  from  the  fur- 
nished guidebook.  The  trail  begins  near 
one  part  of  the  main  building  and  ends 
at  another,  near  the  demonstration 
Backyard  Habitat  plot  which  has  been 
developed. 

For  information  about  this  trail, 
which  is  open  to  the  public,  write  to 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  Na- 
ture Center,  Conservation  Education 
Center,  8925  Leesburg  Pike,  Vienna, 
VA  22180,  or  phone  Area  Code  703/ 
790-4000. 


The  backyard  habitat  area  is 
closely  adjacent  to  the  main  build- 
ing and  was  patterned  after  the 
suggestions  put  forth  in  the 
pamphlet  entitled  "Invite  Wild- 
life To  Your  Back  Yard,"  dis- 
tributed by  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation. 

Urbanites  who  want  the  maxi- 
mum wildlife  enjoyment  from 
their  in-town  property  can  see 
both  methods  and  results  first- 
hand. 


NATIVE 
TROUT 

Small  Fish-Big  Memories 

By  RICHARD  PAULEY 
Salem 


I  CAUTIOUSLY  eased  up  to  the  edge  of  the  clear 
pool,  and  searched  its  depths  for  some  sign  of  my 
quarry.  At  first  the  water  appeared  lifeless,  but  a 
streak  of  pink  caught  my  eye,  and  I  continued  to  con- 
centrate on  the  spot.  Slowly  my  eyes  made  out  the  well 
camouflaged  form  of  a  seven-inch  brook  trout,  as  it 
finned  lazily  in  its  watch  for  food. 

Carefully  I  moved  the  tip  of  my  rod  toward  the  head 
of  the  pool,  and  with  a  flick  of  the  wrist,  sent  the  tiny 
artificial  fly  into  the  current.  The  little  nymph  bumped 
along  beside  the  trout,  but  the  fish  showed  little  interest. 
I  let  the  fly  wash  past  the  fish  about  three  feet,  and  then 
began  retrieving  it  in  short,  jerky  motions.  The  trout 
didn't  wait  for  the  fly  to  get  to  him,  but  raced  down- 
stream and  sucked  in  the  feathered  bait.  I  set  the  hook. 
and  the  stubborn  little  fish  made  a  frantic  dash  for  a 
submerged  stump.  I  easily  turned  the  trout,  and  soon 
had  him  resting  gently  at  the  edge  of  the  pool.  I  carefully 
removed  the  barbless  hook  from  the  trout's  jaw,  and 
eased  him  back  into  the  icy  water.  The  trout  hesitated 
momentarily  as  if  to  get  his  bearings,  and  then  quickly 
darted  toward  the  sanctuary  of  the  fallen  stump. 

The  seven-inch  brookie  was  the  fifteenth  trout  I 
caught  that  day,  and  the  fifteenth  trout  released.  I  had 
been  fishing  a  little  over  two  hours,  and  nearly  every 
pool  and  riffle  seemed  to  contain  fish.  Of  course,  one 
might  wonder  in  what  part  of  Canada  or  New  England 
I  was  enjoying  this  tremendous  angling,  and  such  feel- 
ings are  understandable.  However,  I  was  fishing  a  small 
nameless  stream,  high  in  the  mountains  of  Montgomery 
County,  only  a  short  drive  from  several  heavily  popu- 
lated areas.  The  particular  stream  I  was  fishing  was  one 
of  several  smaller  streams  in  the  immediate  area,  and  all 
these  smaller  tributaries  flowed  out  of  their  respective 
hollows  into  a  larger  creek.  All  these  waters  were  alive 
with  trout,  and  I  had  them  all  entirely  to  myself.  How- 
ever, the  fish  inhabiting  these  clear,  sparkling  pools 
were  far  from  the  ordinary  trout  caught  across  much  of 
the  state  today.  These  were  the  rare  and  beautiful  native 
Appalachian  brook  trout,  a  fish  seldom  encountered  by 
today's  trout  fishermen. 

Actually  the  brook  trout  is  not  a  true  trout  at  all,  but  is 
the  smallest  member  of  the  char  family.  This  little  char's 
Latin  title  is  Salvelinus  joiifinalis,  but  he  goes  by  several 
common  names  such  as  native  trout,  red  trout,  speckled 
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trout,  and  native  brook  trout  or  brookie.  Since  I  grew 
up  calling  him  a  native  brook  trout,  I  will  continue  to 
do  so  here,  not  out  of  ignorance  but  out  of  fond  respect 
for  memorable  encounters  with  the  brash  little  fish. 

Through  the  years,  I  had  run  into  a  few  native 
brookies  from  time  to  time,  but  nearly  all  of  these  were 
small  fish  found  in  the  upper  reaches  of  stocked  streams. 
I  was  always  amazed  by  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
natives,  and  wished  I  could  find  an  area  where  they 
abounded,  but  no  such  place  seemed  to  exist. 

Then  in  the  spring  of  1970,  I  had  a  most  interesting 
conversation  with  a  good  coon  hunting  friend  of  mine. 
We  were  swapping  tales  about  the  upcoming  trout 
season  that  year,  and  my  friend  mentioned  that  he  had 
found  a  stream  in  Montgomery  County  that  was  full  of 
trout.  He  explained  that  he  and  a  companion  were  try- 
ing to  reach  their  treed  dogs,  when  they  came  upon  the 
small  mountain  stream. 

"Every  pool  we  threw  a  light  on  had  trout  in  it,"  he 
said,  "and  as  far  back  in  the  mountains  as  they  are, 
they've  got  to  be  natives." 

I  listened  with  mounting  interest  as  he  explained  the 
remote  nature  of  the  stream,  and  he  continued  to  assure 
me  that  probably  nobody  had  ever  fished  the  area.  I 
managed  to  obtain  a  rough  set  of  directions,  and  swore 
to  check  out  the  area  as  soon  as  possible. 

One  warm  April  afternoon  I  decided  to  try  and  find 
the  area,  so  after  packing  a  good  number  of  small  flies 
and  spinners  I  hopefully  embarked.  I  knew  that  I  would 
have  to  walk  a  couple  of  miles  or  more,  so  I  selected  a 
medium  length  ultra-light  spinning  rod,  and  a  matching 
ultra-light  reel  filled  with  two-pound  test  line.  I  felt  that 
this  outfit  would  provide  a  maximum  of  sport  on  the 
small  trout,  and  also  would  be  more  practical  than  a 
long,  hard-to-control  fly  rod. 

A  forty-five  minute  hike  brought  me  to  the  top  of  a 
thick  ridge,  and  I  recognized  it  as  one  of  the  ridges  near 
the  stream  I  was  searching  for.  I  started  toward  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hollow,  and  after  going  only  a  short  distance 
I  could  hear  the  distinct  sound  of  running  water.  I  con- 
tinued my  descent  with  complete  abandon,  and  suddenly 
found  myself  shut  off  by  a  solid  wall  of  rhododendron. 
Realizing  that  the  stream  was  just  beyond  this  barrier, 
I  crawled  on  all  four^o  the  stream's  edge. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  that  first  pool,  I  knew  my  search 


-was  at  an  end.  The  stream  was  about  ten  feet  across  at 
that  point,  and  the  pool  may  have  been  a  Httle  over  three 
feet  deep,  and  completely  clear.  I  continued  to  study  the 
beautiful  setting,  and  felt  certain  that  nobody  else  had 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  fishing  such  a  remote  place. 

I  recklessly  dug  into  my  pockets,  and  soon  had  a  tiny 
gold  spinner  tied  to  the  cobweb-like  two  pound  line. 

My  first  cast  never  found  the  water,  but  instead  be- 
came hopelessly  tangled  in  a  towering  rhododendron. 
Rather  than  make  useless  noise  by  trying  to  retrieve  the 
lure,  I  broke  the  line  and  tied  on  another  spinner.  A 
little  more  carefully,  I  flipped  the  lure  toward  the  foot 
of  the  pool,  and  was  relieved  to  see  it  splash  into  the 
sparkling  water.  I  retrieved  the  spinner  in  a  smooth 
motion,  but  got  no  strikes.  Three  more  casts  also  failed 
to  produce  a  hit,  and  I  became  a  little  anxious.  Could  it 
be  that  such  a  beautiful  stream  contained  no  trout? 
Perhaps  my  careless  approach  had  spooked  the  fish  in 
the  first  pool,  so  I  decided  to  move  on. 

The  banks  of  the  stream  were  so  choked  with  laurel 
and  rhododendron  that  walking  was  impossible,  and 
even  crawling  was  difficult.  Finally  I  realized  that  the 
only  effective  way  to  fish  the  stream  was  to  wade,  but 
this,  too,  presented  a  problem.  It  was  mid-April,  and  in 
this  part  of  the  state,  that  is  a  little  early  for  "wet  wad- 
ing," but  there  was  no  other  way. 

The  water  was  ice  cold,  but  I  put  it  out  of  my  mind 
as  I  approached  a  promising  stretch  of  fast  water.  I 
flicked  the  spinner  downstream  and  almost  immediately 
had  a  strike.  I  continued  the  retrieve  and  the  unseen  fish 
again  slashed  out  at  the  lure.  I  was  ready  this  time,  and 
felt  the  surge  of  a  surprisingly  good  fish.  I  played  and 
released  a  ten-inch  native,  and  waded  a  little  farther  to 
another  deep  pool.  I  changed  to  a  weighted  brown 
nymph,  and  worked  it  through  the  length  of  the  pool. 
Before  I  moved  on.  I  caught  three  fish  from  that  pool, 
but  all  were  smaller  than  the  first. 

Actually,  native  brookies  do  not  get  very  large  in  this 
area,  since  they  inhabit  only  the  small,  pure  streams  of 
the  higher  mountains,  and  this  type  of  habitat  naturally 
inhibits  their  growth  rate.  For  this  reason,  natives  of 
any  size  usually  appear  to  have  heads  that  are  too  large 
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for  the  rest  of  their  body,  thus  indicating  the  retarded 
growth  rate.  I  have  heard  tales  of  natives  in  this  gen- 
eral area  measuring  18"  or  more,  and  weighing  around 
two  pounds,  but  I  would  have  to  see  such  a  fish  to  be- 
lieve it.  From  my  experiences,  I  would  say  Virginia 
natives  average  less  than  six  inches,  but  there  are  usu- 
ally enough  eight-  and  ten-inch  fish  to  make  for  interest- 
ing angling.  Occasionally  a  large  native  brookie  is 
taken,  and  this  is  an  event  well  worth  noting. 

When  fishing  for  natives  during  warm  weather 
months,  it  is  always  wise  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
snakes ;  and  a  good  snakebite  kit  is  a  practical  invest- 
ment. Most  of  the  mountainous  areas  that  contain  native 
trout  also  harbor  healthy  populations  of  copperheads 
and  rattlesnakes,  and  these  can  often  be  encountered  by 
an  adventurous  angler.  I  have  encountered  a  good 
number  of  snakes  while  fishing  for  natives,  but  usually 
find  them  shy  if  given  a  chance  to  escape.  I  have  never 
been  bitten,  although  I  have  been  missed  by  a  couple  of 
strikes  from  unseen  timber  rattlers.  If  appropriate 
caution  is  used,  snakes  should  be  no  real  threat,  al- 
though a  person  should  be  prepared  for  any  contingency. 

I  have  found  several  more  areas  containing  native 
trout  since  making  the  initial  Montgomery  County  find, 
and  am  convinced  that  more  people  could  find  natives 
if  they  would  go  to  the  trouble  to  search  for  them. 

Whenever  a  person  is  fortunate  enough  to  stumble 
onto  a  stream  full  of  native  trout,  he  should  take  advan- 
tage of  the  find.  Natives  can  be  great  fun  to  fish  for,  and 
will  usually  hit  any  well  fished  ofifering.  Most  natives 
will  hit  natural  baits  more  readily  than  artificials,  but  if 
natural  bait  is  used,  small  barbless  hooks  should  be  em- 
ployed so  as  not  to  harm  the  fish.  I  personally  prefer  to 
use  artificials,  and  have  found  that  tiny  flies  are  the  ulti- 
mate challenge.  I  have  found  small  nymphs  produce 
better  than  other  types,  but  most  natives  have  never  seen 
artificials  of  any  kind. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  that  native  brookies  are  sel- 
dom seen  or  caught  today  is  that  most  anglers  don't 
want  to  invest  the  time  and  energy  tackling  the  roligh 
terrain  they  frequent.  Unfortunately,  many  fishermen 
today  measure  the  success  of  a  day's  angling  by  the 
weight  of  their  stringer  or  creel,  and  this  is  truly  sad. 
Not  that  there  is  anything  wrong  with  catching  a  limit 
of  trout  from  a  stocked  stream,  because  I  like  fresh  trout 
as  well  as  the  next  guy.  However,  along  many  of  our 
trout  streams  there  is  a  highly  competitive  air  among 
the  anglers,  and  the  true  experience  of  being  close  to 
nature  and  matching  wits  with  the  fish  is  easily  over- 
looked. I  enjoy  being  outdoors  far  too  much  to  ruin  it 
by  trying  to  outdo  my  fellow  angler,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  major  reasons  I  love  fishing  for  natives.  Fishing  for 
native  trout  is  always  slow,  relaxed  fishing,  and  a  per- 
son derives  as  much  satisfaction  from  his  surroundings 
as  he  does  from  the  actual  fishing  itself.  When  you  think 
about  it,  that  is  really  what  fishing  is  all  about. 
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FREQUENTLY  quoted  as  being  the  rarest  turtle  in 
the  United  States,  Clcmmys  muhlcnbcrgi  is  quite 
restrictive  in  the  types  of  habitat  which  it  occupies. 
Apparently  some  important  element  or  combination  of 
factors  is  required  to  support  a  colony  of  these  turtles, 
which  are  considered  by  many  to  be  slowly  nearing  ex- 
tinction. 

The  bog  turde,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  other  species  by  the  large  and  usually, 
prominent  orange  patch  on  each  side  of  the  head.  As 
its  name  suggests,  throughout  much  of  its  range  this 
chelonian  is  an  inhabitant  of  boggy  situations  or  swamps 
and  marshes  of  sphagnaceous  character.  But  it  might 
also  occur  along  a  slow-moving  meadow  stream  or  in 
a  damp  field  sprinkled  with  grass  tussocks  and  shallow 
rivulets. 

It  is  unclear  exactly  what  conditions  must  prevail  be- 
cause there  are  many  situations  in  the  eastern  United 
States  that  have  similar  surface  features,  such  as  a  per- 
manent body  of  moving  water  (stream  or  spring  seep- 
age, etc. ) ,  grass  tussocks  and  sphagnum  moss — yet  rela- 
tively few  of  them  contain  bog  turtles  !  Even  in  Virginia 
where  soggy  pastures,  slow-moving  streams  and  other 
seemingly  favorable  habitats  abound,  the  bog  turtle  is 
known  only  from  the  extreme  southwestern  portion  of 
the  state  in  small,  isolated  segments  of  the  highlands 
region.  And  although  the  species  may  be  somewhat 
more  common  here  than  is  presently  suspected,  I  have 
seen  Clemmys  mvMenbergi  in  only  seven  locations 
throughout  this  area  (three  sites  in  Floyd  County  and 
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one  in  Carroll  County  during  1972.  and  two  additional 
Floyd  County  sites  plus  a  single  Grayson  County  lo- 
cality in  1973). 

We  do  not  know  exactly  how  long  the  bog  turtle  has 
been  around,  but  its  nonextant  relatives  had  their  origin 
sometime  during  the  Paleocene  epoch  approximately 
65  to  75  million  years  ago.  Modern-day  Cleniniys  such 
as  the  wood  turtle  (Clemmys  inscnlpta)  and  Western 
pond  turtle  (Clonviys  marmorata)  have  been  known 
since  Pleistocene  and  Pliocene  times — a  span  between 
1  and  12  million  years  ago.  Although  fossils  of  Clcm- 
mys muhlcnbcrgi  have  not  been  found,  the  Pleistocene 
Ice  Ages  were  probably  an  important  aspect  of  the  bog 
turtle's  evolution.  When  melting  ice  sheets  from  the 
Wisconsin  Ice  Age  departed  New  England  some  10,000 
years  ago,  they  left  behind  many  massive  swamps  of 
moss.  These  swamps  were  ideal  habitats  for  the  bog 
turtle,  but  changing  physiological  features  and  the  pass- 
ing of  time  have  resulted  in  their  shrinkage  or  elimina- 
tion. The  isolated  colonies  in  which  bog  turtles  exist  to- 
day are  often  remnants  of  these  once  extensive  swamps. 

Although  Clcmmys  muhlcnbcrgi  occurs  in  a  number 
of  Middle  Atlantic  states  and  the  Northeast,  it  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  "rare"  throughout  most  of  its  nat- 
ural range  because  of  its  fragmentary  distribution  and 
restrictive  habitats.  The  bog  turtle  slips  into  south- 
western \^irginia  from  along  the  Appalachian  crest, 
where  it  is  confined  to  the  highlands  region  and  occurs 
above  2000  feet  ( I  have  found  this  species  at  elevations 
from  2,340  feet  to  2.855  feet  in  Floyd  County,  just 
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An  unusually  colored  specimen. 

tinder  2,900  feet  in  Carroll  County,  and  at  2,680  feet 
in  Grayson  County. ) 

The  bog"  turtle,  unlike  a  number  of  other  terrapins 
and  freshwater  turtles,  has  little  economical  value  as  a 
commercial  food  item  because  of  its  scarcity  and  small 
size.  The  elongated  and  moderately  domed  carapace 
seldom  exceeds  much  over  four  inches.  Fifteen  speci- 
mens that  I  measured  from  \^irginia  had  shell  lengths 
ranging  from  60mm  (2.36  inches)  to  98mm  (3.86 
inches).  But  because  of  ite  rarity,  Clcmmys  muMcii- 
bergi  is  frequently  sough<^by  hobbyists,  collectors  and 
dealers  alike  for  its  monetary  value  (often  $75  to  $100 
for  an  adult  specimen)  iutijie  turtle  trade  business.  Al- 
though population  densities  vary,  most  colonies  cannot 
afford  the  continued  removal  of  specimens  without 
suffering  some  degree  of  depletion.  Yet  this  is  exactly 
what  often  happens  and  even  colonies  under  scientific 
study  are  sometimes  exploited  by  collectors. 

Another  serious  threat  to  the  bog  turtle's  survival  is 
habitat  destruction.  Expanding"  cities,  shopping  centers, 
recreational  facilities  and  roads  have  all  taken  their  toll 
of  bog  turtle  habitats.  Other  species  may  be  able  to 
adapt  to  new  environments  when  displaced,  but  the  bog 
turtle  is  not  likely  to  relocate  successfully  once  its  origi- 
nal habitat  is  destroyed.  Insidious  forms  of  colony  de- 
struction are  in  evidence  throughout  the  bog  turtle's 
range :  a  freeway  foundation  in  North  Carolina  that  has 
covered  one  or  more  habitats  under  a  layer  of  earth 
and  rocks ;  an  industrial  plant  that  has  been  built  over 
a  once  populous  colony  in  Pennsylvania;  and  a  golf 
course  that  has  been  leveled  across  a  bog  turtle  habitat 
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in  Maryland.  Some  populations  have  been  flooded  dur- 
ing the  creation  of  lakes  and  reservoirs,  while  other 
smaller  sites  have  been  channeled  or  burned  off  by  their 
owners.  Sometimes  attempts  are  made  by  individuals 
or  groups  of  individuals  to  purchase  and  set  aside  land 
containing  bog  turtles  as  a  protective  measure,  but  most 
colonies  remain  open  to  the  effects  of  urbanization  and 
other  substantial  hazards. 

While  driving  along  a  mountain  road  in  southwestern 
Virginia  late  one  spring  afternoon,  I  stopped  to  explore 
a  wet,  grassy  pasture  in  Floyd  County.  A  series  of 
long,  narrow  trenches  had  attracted  my  attention  to 
this  particular  pasture. 

As  the  setting  sun  began  casting  its  evening  shadows 
across  the  pasture,  I  continued  my  quest  for  the  seem- 
ingly elusive  bog  turtle.  I  noticed  several  cows  wander- 
ing aimlessly  through  the  field  and  wondered  if  perhaps 
the  owner  had  channeled  this  pasture  in  an  effort  to 
drain  off  excess  moisture  and  provide  better  grazing 
land  for  his  animals.  In  any  event,  my  search  for  the 
bog  turtle  ended  suddenly  when  I  discovered  a  turned- 
up  specimen  lying  dead  along  one  of  the  man-made 
trenches.  It  was  now  apparent  that  this  rare  species 
existed  here,  but  it  was  also  obvious  that  the  perpetual 
survival  of  this  colony  could  be  in  danger! 

The  construction  of  trenches  is  only  one  of  many 
ways  in  which  bog  turtles  and  their  habitats  are  de- 
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The  typical  bog 
turtle  habitat  at 
right  has  suf- 
fered a  typical 
fate  above — that 
of  drainage.  This 
threat,  coupled 
with  filling  of 
low-lying  areas, 
poses  the  great- 
est threat  to 
this  endangered 
species. 
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stroyed.  Bog  turtle  habitat  is  too  swampy  or  too  mucky 
for  practical  utilization,  so  it  is  either  covered  over  by 
land-fills  or  drained  by  dissecting  the  environment  with 
furrows  and  trenches. 

Throughout  much  of  its  range,  the  bog  turtle  is 
perhaps  a  little  more  sluggish  in  emerging  from  hiber- 
nation than  many  other  species  and  usually  begins  its 
mating  activities  by  early  May.  The  male  is  the  larger 
of  the  two,  and  the  more  aggressive.  Males  may  have 
to  "seek  out"  the  females  during  mating  season. 

Actual  nesting  begins  sometime  in  the  evening,  and 
usually  three  or  four  white  elliptical  eggs  are  deposited 
in  an  open  or  elevated  area,  such  as  the  top  of  a  grass 
tussock.  Sometimes  there  may  be  only  two  eggs  and, 
rarely,  as  many  as  five.  The  young  emerge  after  an 
incubation  period  of  about  eight  weeks  and  measure 
approximately  25mm  (slightly  under  one  inch)  in 
length  at  hatching.  The  distinguishing"  head  blotch  may 
be  pale  pinkish  and  solid  on  the  young,  but  usually 
turns  orange  and  dififuses  as  the  turtle  grows. 

Concern  for  the  bog  turtle  has  increased  considerably 
during  the  last  decade.  A  recent  compilation  of  laws 
and  regulations  pertaining  to  this  species  by  Mr.  James 
A.  Weaver  shows  that  Clemmys  muhlenhergi  has  been 
placed  on  "Rare  and  Endangered"  lists  or  afforded  other 
forms  of  protection  in  a  number  of  states.  New  York 
prohibits  the  importation,  transportation,  possession 
or  sale  of  these  turtles  with  a  fine  of  up  to  $500.  New 
Jersey  considers  the  bog  turtle  endangered  (but  has 
not  clearly  established  fines  yet),  and  Pennsylvania 
has  minimal  fines  for  the  taking  or  possession  of  them. 
Maryland  offers  additional  protection  with  a  maximum 
fine  of  $1000  for  collecting,  transporting  or  possession. 

In  Virginia  little  was  previously  known  about  the 
bog  turtle,  which  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  it  has  no 
protection  in  the  state  at  this  time.  Even  now  the  bog 
turtle's  habits  and  range  limitation  in  southwestern 
Virginia  may  not  be  completely  defined,  but  this  rare 
species  is  obviously  a  unique  member  of  the  state's  nat- 
ural fauna.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  together  contain  probably  the  greatest  con- 
centration of  bog  turtle  population.s — certainly  the 
larger  and  more  well-known  colonies — and  if  all  of 
these  states  consider  Clemmys  muhlenhergi  endangered 
enough  to  establish  protective  measures,  then  it  might 
seem  appropriate  that  a  similar  course  of  action  be 
taken  in  Virginia  and  other  states  where  the  species 
exists  to  a  far  lesser  degree. 

The  federal  government  has  instigated  legislation 
which  provides  protection  to  endangered  species  found 
both  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  but  the  regu- 
lations are  "superficial"  in  some  aspects.  The  basis  for 
this  protection  is  the  Federal  Endangered  Species  Con- 
servation Act  of  1969  (16  U.S.  Code  668cc),  which 
encompasses  all  species  listed  as  "endangered"  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  Act  has  served  mainly 
to  curtail  the  importation  of  certain  non-native  species 
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A  carryover  from 
the  Ice  Ages,  bog 
turtles  have  a 
spotty  distribution 
resulting  from 
shrinking  habitat. 
Usually  found  only 
at  high  elevations 
in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  the 
bog  turtle  inhabits 
low  country  bogs  in 
the  northern  end  of 
its  range. 


into  the  United  States,  and  does  not  include  the  bog 
turtle.  An  improved  version  currently  pending  in  Con- 
gress, which  is  known  as  the  "Dingell  Bill"  (H.R. 
4758),  would  allow  more  remedial  steps  to  be  taken  in 
the  protection  of  endangered  species  and  stiffen  penal- 
ties for  violators.  The  Dingell  Bill,  if  passed,  would 
also  protect  species  likely  to  be  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion in  the  foreseeable  future — a  category  almost  certain 
to  then  include  Clemmys  muhlenbergi. 

Whether  or  not  the  bog  turtle  becomes  an  extinct 
relict  within  the  foreseeable  future,  at  least  by  the 
hands  of  mankind,  might  depend  largely  on  what  ubiq- 
uitous measures  of  protection  are  promulgated  today. 
It  may  be  these  measures,  and  a  greater  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility towards  the  conservation  of  our  vanishing 
wildlife,  that  determine  the  survival  of  species  such  as 
Clemmys  muhlenhergi.  Environmental  impact  state- 
ments for  instance,  if  accurately  prepared,  could  salvage 
some  colonies  that  might  otherwise  be  destroyed  by 
various  construction  activities.  Also,  wildlife  preserves 
established  specifically  for  this  species  would  certainly 
benefit  and  perhaps  even  prolong  the  bog  turtle's  ex- 
istence. Most  of  the  few  bog  turtle  colonies  nestled  in 
the  mountains  of  Virginia  that  I  have  subsequently 
seen  have  probably  gone  undisturbed  for  the  most  part, 
but  the  lands  on  which  they  occur  are  always  subject 
to  reclamation  by  their  owners.  And  for  evidence  of 
what  can  happen  to  bog  turtle  populations,  one  need 
only  look  to  nearby  North  Carolina  where  expanding 
freeways  have  covered  some  colonies  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  state  and  changing  physiological  features 
seem  to  be  drying  out  others  along  the  piedmont.  It  is 
not  inconceivable  that  bog  turtle  habitats  in  Virginia 
could  be  similarly  threatened.  The  bog  turtle  is  already 
rare — so  why  not  offer  complete  protection  now  instead 
of  after  the  species  becomes  hopelessly  endangered? 


OAK  Hill  Plantation  in  Fauquier  County  was 
where  former  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  was 
raised  and  lived  until  he  went  to  Richmond  to 
practice  law.  It  is  also  the  birthplace  of  George 
Richard  Thompson,  Commissioner  from  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District. 

When  Mr.  Thompson  was  but  two  years  old  his 
Washington,  D.  C.  based  merchant  father  passed 
away  and  from  that  point  on  he  was  raised  by  his 
maternal  grandfather.  It  was  this  gentleman  who 
taught  him  to  love  animals,  hunting,  and  the  apprecia- 
tion of  things  wild  and  free  in  the  outdoors.  He  grew 
up  doing  farm  work,  and  when  his  uncle  began  a 
farm  supply  business,  he  worked  for  him  also. 

Shortly  after  the  United  States  became  involved  in 
World  War  I,  Mr.  Thompson  and  some  of  his  friends 
went  to  New  York  City  to  enlist.  Within  that  same 
week,  he  found  himself  assigned  to  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  U.  S.  Army,  on  a  boat  and  bound  for  France. 
Most  of  his  duties  were  in  connection  with  hospitals, 
supply,  and  he  was  an  ambulance  driver.  As  the  person 
in  charge  of  a  field  hospital  convoy,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  Americans  to  enter  Germany  in  the  Army  of 
Occupation. 

Following  the  armistice,  he  returned  to  Virginia 
and  the  T.  H.  Maddux  lumber  and  feed  business.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Marshall  National  Bank  &  Trust  Company  in  1932 
and  in  1936  formed  his  own  wholesale  lumber  business 
in  Marshall,  Virginia. 
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From  1938  through  1945  he  traveled  extensively 
throughout  the  South  in  connection  with  his  lumber 
business  while  at  the  same  time  continuing  to  operate 
his  300-acre  farm  near  Marshall.  In  1946  he  also  pur- 
chased the  1500-acre  Rutledge  Farm  just  outside  of 
Marshall,  where  he  and  his  wife,  the  former  Eleanor 
Glascock  of  Upperville,  Virginia,  make  their  home. 
In  1958  he  became  president  of  the  bank  and  two  years 
later  retired  from  the  lumber  business. 

Governor  Albertis  S.  Harrison,  Jr.,  appointed  Mr. 
Thompson  to  the  Game  Commission  to  complete  the 
unexpired  term  of  Senator  Raymond  R.  Guest.  In 
1968,  Governor  Godwin  appointed  him  to  a  full  term 
on  the  Commission  which  will  terminate  on  June  30, 
1974. 

The  most  rewarding  and  interesting  aspect  of  his 
tenure  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  has  been  to 
witness  the  success  of  the  game  management  program 
in  the  Commonwealth.  In  contrast  to  the  variety  and 
abundance  of  wildlife  in  the  state  today,  he  remem- 
bers as  a  boy  making  a  special  trip  to  see  one  deer. 

The  Thompsons  have  one  son,  George,  who  is  an 
engineer  graduate  of  M.I.T. 
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GAME  COMMISSION  SETS  HUNTING  SEASON  DATES.  At  its  May  3  meeting,  the  Virginia 
Game  Commission  adopted  season  dates  and  bag  limits  for  the  1974-75 
hunting  season.  While  many  seasons  will  remain  similar  to  last  year, 
some  have  been  considerably  altered.  The  1974  bear  season  is  one  of 
these.  Bears  may  be  hunted  from  November  25  through  December  31  (except 
for  certain  counties  with  legislative  seasons)  in  counties  open  to 
bear  hunting.  The  Commission  has,  however,  closed  66  counties,  the 
cities  of  Hampton  and  Newport  News,  and  the  Clinch  Mountain  Wildlife 
Management  Area  to  bear  hunting.  The  areas  were  closed  to  bear  hunting 
because  yery   few,  if  any,  bears  have  been  taken  in  these  areas  in  recent 
years.  The  most  significant  change  in  the  deer  season  was  the  shortening, 
by  six  days,  of  the  doe  season  in  many  Piedmont  counties. 

PRIMITIVE  WEAPONS  HUNTERS  GAIN  SECOND  SEASON.  For  the  second  year,  a  deer 

season  for  hunters  using  muzzle  loading  rifles  has  been  set  for  Virginia. 
The  hunt  will  take  place  November  4  through  9  on  three  Game  Commission 
Wildlife  Management  Areas,  Gathright,  Clinch  Mountain  and  Goshen. 
The  limit  is  one  buck,  which  will  count  as  part  of  the  hunter's  license 
year  limit. 

NEW  WATERS  ADDED  TO  12  INCH  BASS  LIMIT.  Beginning  July  1,  1974  a  number  of 
areas  will  be  added  to  the  minimum  size  limit  for  largemouth,  small - 
mouth  and  spotted  bass.  Limit  waters  now  include:  North  Fork  of  Pound 
Reservoir;  Roanoke  and  Dan  Rivers  and  their  tributaries  downstream 
from  Niagara  Dam  on  the  Roanoke  River  and  Brantly  Steam  Plant  on  the 
Dan  River;  Shenandoah  River,  North  and  South  Forks,  downstream  from 
the  Route  42  Bridge,  North  Fork,  and  from  the  confluence  of  North  and 
South  Rivers  on  the  South  Fork  below  Port  Republic;  the  New  River  from 
Claytor  Dam  to  the  West  Virginia  line;  and  North  Anna,  Chickahominy, 
Chesdin,  Claytor,  Phil  pott  and  Flannagan  reservoirs. 

WE  HAVE  A  NEW  RECORD  NORTHERN  PIKE!  Caught  by  Ollie  J.  Richardson  of 

Alexandria,  the  big  pike  weighed  18  pounds,  5  ounces.  Mr.  Richardson's 
record  catch  came  from  the  Occoquan  River  on  May  3,  1974.  The  pike  is 
eight  ounces  heavier  than  the  old  record  holder  which  also  came  from 
the  Occoquan  River. 

NEW  GUIDE  TO  NATIONAL  PARK  CAMPING  AVAILABLE.  The  pocket-sized  guide  to 
camping  and  facilities  in  the  National  Parks  lists  some  29,000  camp- 
sites in  93  areas  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service.  NPS  Director 
Ronald  Walker  pointed  out  that  "The  1974  edition  of  this  booklet  can  be 
particularly  valuable  for  vacation  planning  as  park  visitors  seek  infor- 
mation on  the  services  and  facilities  of  lesser  known  park  areas  which 
are  relatively  close  to  home."  The  guide  specifies  the  camping  season 
for  each  campground,  duration  of  stay  permitted,  and  facilities  available 
to  the  camper.  The  booklet  "Camping  in  the  National  Park  System"  can  be 
purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402,  for  55  cents. 


UNLIKE  many  men,  Joe  Sottosanti  of  Luray 
doesn't  put  on  a  shirt  and  tie  and  grab  a  brief- 
case when  he  starts  to  work  each  morning. 

Instead,  he  often  climbs  out  of  a  sleeping  bag  beneath 
the  high  bluffs  at  Compton  Rapids  on  the  Shenandoah 
River,  slaps  on  his  floppy-brimmed  straw  hat  with  the 
red  sweat  band,  and  starts  a  fire  as  the  morning  mist 
slowly  lifts  from  the  river. 

As  he  drops  bacon  in  a  hot  frying  pan,  he  watches 
smallmouth  bass  rip  through  the  surface  of  the  water 
just  below  the  rapids,  chasing  a  school  of  panicked 
minnows  into  a  skipping  frenzy. 

He  leaves  the  sizzling  bacon  long  enough  to  come 
to  the  tent  where  I'm  sleeping  and  shake  me  awake. 

"You'd  better  get  up  if  you  want  to  catch  any  bass," 
he  says.  "They're  really  feeding  now." 

While  I  push  off  from  the  bank  in  a  canoe,  Joe  takes 
the  bacon  out  of  the  frying  pan  and  starts  shredding 
cheese  and  breaking  eggs  into  the  hot  grease. 

By  now,  the  aroma  of  frying  bacon  has  brought  other 
campers  out  of  their  tents.  Cups  of  hot  coffee  pass  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  soon  Joe  is  ladling  out  eggs  and 
bacon,  pancakes  and  syrup,  and  of  course  more  coffee. 

It's  a  typical  summer  work  day  for  Joe,  and  he  en- 
joys every  minute  of  it. 

"Out  here  on  the  river,  nothing  really  bothers  me." 
he  tells  me  a  couple  of  hours  later  as  we  guide  our 
canoe  through  the  shallow  water  of  a  fish  trap  built  by 
the  Indians  in  this  area  a  couple  or  three  centuries  ago. 

Joe,  you  see,  gave  up  the  shirt  and  tie.  And  the  brief- 
case. Both  used  to  be  his  mark  of  trade  in  the  insurance 
business.  He  was  doing  all  right  too,  if  making  money 
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is  the  yardstick  you  use  to  measure  success.  He  would 
make  enough  money  Thursday  and  Fridays  in  North- 
ern Virginia  selling  insurance  to  take  the  rest  of  the 
week  off  with  his  family  on  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Shenandoah  River.  There  he  hunted,  fished,  floated  the 
river,  and  camped  out  along  its  shores  until  he  became 
a  naturalist  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word. 

Now,  he  shares  that  knowledge  and  his  innate  love 
of  wilderness  areas  with  others. 

"One  day  I  looked  around  and  asked  myself  if  other 
people  would  enjoy  doing  the  same  thing  I  was  doing," 
he  said. 

He  was  astounded  to  find  there  wasn't  a  single  guide 
service  available  along  the  many  miles  of  the  beautiful 
South  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah.  People  who  wanted  to 
see  it  simply  had  to  take  pot  luck  in  finding  a  place  to 
put  a  boat  or  canoe  in  the  river,  camp  overnight,  and 
take  it  out  again. 

And  there  are  the  rapids  to  think  about.  The  South 
Fork  between  Port  Republic  and  Front  Royal  doesn't 
have  any  real  dangerous  stretches — unless  you're  a  be- 
ginner and  don't  know  anything  about  the  river.  If 
that's  the  case,  then  the  river  becomes  a  threat  when- 
ever it  speeds  up  and  begins  to  leap  over  the  many  rock 
ledges  and  boulders  in  its  path. 

But  the  people  Joe  takes  on  the  river  are  mostly  be- 
ginning canoeists,  many  of  whom  have  never  even  had 
a  paddle  in  their  hands  before. 

On  a  recent  trip,  Joe  and  one  of  his  guides  (he  trains 
each  one  personally)  took  about  25  members  of  the 
Ski  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  a  20-mile,  overnight 
river  trip  between  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service's  Bealers 
Ferry  Recreation  Area  10  miles  northeast  of  Luray 
and  the  Virginia  Game  Commission's  landing  at  Ben- 
tonville. 

He  gives  instructions  in  basic  canoeing  before  shov- 
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ing  off,  but  that  still  doesn't  keep  some  canoeists  from 
going  downriver  backwards,  sideways  (and  occasion- 
ally upside  down)  for  the  first  few  miles. 

By  the  second  day,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  skill 
begins  to  show  up  and  all  the  canoes  are  at  least  pointed 
downriver. 

By  the  third  day,  everyone — including  the  beginners 
— has  overcome  most  of  the  troubles  in  canoe  handling 
and  can  relax  and  watch  the  wilderness  scenery  glide  by. 

Much  of  the  Shenandoah — particularly  the  miles  of 
shoreline  on  the  western  bank  owned  by  the  Forest 
Service — is  pristine  and  untouched  by  development  of 
any  kind. 

If  you're  quiet  enough,  you  can  see  deer,  squirrel, 
muskrat  and  other  wildlife  along  the  banks.  Brilliantly 
colored  wood  ducks  get  up  in  squealing  protest  ahead 
of  the  canoes.  An  occasional  blue  heron  lifts  itself  with 
slow  wing  beats  from  the  shallows.  Bobwhite  call  from 
the  woods  and  pastures  along  the  river  during  the  day, 
and  at  night  the  hoot  of  an  owl  drifts  down  from  the 
high,  rugged  cliffs  along  the  bank. 

Scattered  fishing  camps  dot  the  sections  of  privately 
owned  riverfront,  but  the  owners  seem  to  have  a  sense 
of  responsibility  toward  the  beauty  of  this  legendary 
river.  The  camps  aren't  cluttered,  junky  and  ugly. 

Shenandoah  River  Outfitters  (that's  the  name  of 
Joe's  organization)  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Vir- 
ginia which  provides  everything  a  canoe  camper  needs. 

Trips  are  custom-fitted  to  the  equipment,  ability,  and 
desires  of  those  who  want  to  spend  time  on  the  river. 

A  complete  outfit  consists  of  the  following  equipment : 
aluminum  canoe,  paddles,  life  preservers,  tents  with 
sewn-in  floors,  sleeping  bags  with  washable  liners,  pack- 
sack,  cook  kit  with  plates,  cooking  and  eating  utensils, 
food  (standard  menu  or  freeze-dried  food),  a  map  of 
the  river  with  points  of  interest  marked,  poncho,  water 
container,  flashlight,  candles,  first  aid  kit,  and  miscel- 
laneous items  such  as  soap,  toilet  paper  and  so  on. 

A  three-day  excursion  complete  with  all  equipment 
and  a  guide  is  $70.  A  two-day  trip  costs  $50. 

Complete  outfitting  with  everything  but  a  guide  is 
provided  for  $16.50  per  person  per  day. 

Fishing  for  smallmouth  bass,  sunfish  and  channel 
catfish  is  good  on  the  Shenandoah.  If  a  camper  wants 
to  try  his  luck,  he  need  only  bring  his  fishing  gear  and 
a  valid  Virginia  fishing  license. 

Joe,  39,  is  a  jovial  man  who  punctuates  his  conver- 
sation with  down-to-earth  advice  about  how  to  set  up 
a  tent,  catch  a  fish,  paddle  a  canoe,  and  find  and  pre- 
pare wild  food.  He  lived  off  the  land,  feeding  himself 
and  his  family,  for  eight  years. 

He  left  Falls  Church  a  dozen  years  ago  to  move 
lock,  stock,  and  family  to  the  banks  of  the  Shenandoah. 

"People  thought  I  was  out  of  my  gourd  moving  back 
to  the  wilderness."  he  says  with  a  laugh. 

No  one  thinks  that  now.  Interest  in  his  life  style  and 
his  philosophy  grows  with  every  passing  week. 
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Virginia  newspapers  large  and  small  send  reporters 
and  photographers  to  talk  with  him.  National  Geo- 
graphic magazine  sent  a  photographer  on  a  two-day 
canoe  camping  excursion  with  him  this  summer.  And 
the  National  Educational  Television  network  (NET) 
has  filmed  a  story  to  be  shown  in  the  fall. 

He  began  the  canoe  trips  down  the  winding  Shenan- 
doah three  years  ago  with  three  rented  canoes.  Last 
year  he  had  11.  This  year  he  has  50  canoes,  and  that's 
not  enough.  Every  weekend  of  the  summer  he  has  to 
turn  away  100  or  so  people  who  want  to  see  what  some 
of  Virginia's  wilderness  area  looks  like. 

The  headquarters  for  Shenandoah  River  Outfitters 
is  Route  3.  Luray,  near  the  Bealers  Ferry  Recreation 
Area. 

In  addition  to  canoeing  excursions,  Shenandoah  Out- 
fitters provides  two-day  bike  trips,  hiking  trips  com- 
pletely outfitted,  and  overnight  horseback  trips  to  the 
top  of  Massanutten  Mountain. 

As  the  silver  canoe  slips  through  the  quiet  stretch 
of  broad  river  from  Bentonville,  it's  possible  to  look 
ahead  and  see  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and  Skyline 
Drive  ahead,  then  glance  over  your  shoulder  and  see 
the  majestic  Massanutten  Mountain  behind. 

Joe  takes  it  all  in  as  if  he's  seeing  it  for  the  first  time. 
Then  he  repeats  something  he  said  earlier. 

"Out  here  I  don't  let  anything  bother  me." 
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The  artist,  George  Gilberj 
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i:a  resident  of  Greene  County, 
a  old  log  house  on  the  edge  of 
<His  career  as  a  wildlife  artist 
tId  that  he  served  four  years  in 
/  tnam.  His  approach  to  wildlife 
d  ue  to  being  a  self-taught  illus- 
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~1HE  eerie  hoot  of  an  owl  coming  tn)ni  the  nearln- 
darkness  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  hair  on  the  1)ack  of 
the  neck  of  all  hut  the  most  dedicated  naturalist. 
The  eerie  wail  of  the  little  screech  owl  has  prohahly  sent 
more  tenderfeet  scurrying  from  the  woods  than  any 
other  outdoor  sound  effect.  In  spite  of  their  reputation 
as  spooks  and  gohlins.  owls  are  among  man's  hest 
friends,  helping  to  control  populations  of  nuisance 
animals.  They  are.  however,  a  frightening  reality  to 
their  prey,  swooping  unerringly  down  out  of  the  dark- 
ness on  silent  wings  to  snatch  their  victims. 

Almost  all  of  \  irginia's  hirds  of  j)rev  belong  to  one 
of  three  groups:  the  order  falcoiiifoniics.  including 
the  eagles  and  several  species  of  hawks ;  a  suh-grouji 
of  the  order  of  songbirds,  a  family  called  the  Laitiidac. 
or  shrikes ;  and  the  order  Sfri<jifoniics.  embracing 
several  species  of  owls.  For  convenience,  members  of 
the  first  two  groups  can  be  classified  as  diurnal  ( day- 
time )  hunters,  and  those  of  the  third  as  nocturnal 
(nighttime)  hunters. 

Owls  are  active  primarily  at  night,  and  for  this  rea- 
son are  seldom  seen.  Because  sleeping  during  the  dav- 
time  makes  them  vulnerable  to  predators,  they  have 
developed  cryjitic  or  "camouflage"  coloration  and  se- 
cretive habits  that  shield  them  from  detection.  They 
sleep  in  dense  thickets,  hollow  trees,  or  high  in  mature 
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Lynchburg 

trees  where  their  shape  and  color  blend  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  tree.  Most  owls,  moreover,  tend  to  be  rel- 
atively silent  except  during  the  breeding  season.  Hence 
most  people  have  little  idea  that  owls  are  living  all 
around  them,  even  in  the  hearts  of  cities  if  food  and 
cover  are  available.  Owls,  like  the  diurnal  predators, 
are  jirimarily  rodent  hunters,  and  constitute  an  enor- 
mously effective  "night  shift"  of  workers  who  help 
control  rodent  populations.  So  effective  are  they,  in- 
deed, that  they  have  earned  the  nickname  of  "feathered 
mousetraps."  Their  ])est-contr()l  function  makes  them 
just  as  important  to  the  well-being  of  man  and  of  wild 
game  populations  as  the  hawks  are.  Their  night  feeding 
habits  make  them  especially  valuable,  however,  because 
they  prey  upon  species  of  rodents  and  other  small  ani- 
mals who  are  active  mostly  at  night  and  thus  escajie 
hunting  pressure  from  hawks.  Hawks  and  owls  living 
on  the  same  range,  then,  do  not  necessarily  compete 
with  each  other.  Rather,  they  com])lement  one  another 
and  constitute  an  almost  ideal  day/night  .'System  of 
hunters  who  maintain  constant  pressures  ui)on  pest 
sjiecies  and  thereby  helj)  sustain  a  sound  ecological 
balance. 

Most  owl  fans  have  learned  that  the  best  way  of 
finding  owls  is  by  imitating  owl  calls  or  by  playing 
tai)e-recorded  calls  in  the  appro])riate  ])laces  after  dark. 
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This  works  best  during  the  breeding  season,  when  the 
owls'  territorial  instincts  are  strongest.  Owls  nor- 
mally nest  much  earlier  in  the  year  than  other  birds, 
with  the  peak  of  the  season  falling  between  late  Febru- 
ary and  early  April  in  our  region.  Imitating  the  calls 
of  a  spi'cics  during  these  times  will  usually  get  a  re- 
sjjonsc  if  an  owl  of  the  same  species  is  present,  and 
sometimes  one  will  fly  overhead,  or  alight  on  a  nearby 
tree,  where  it  ma}-  be  observed  with  the  aid  of  a  strong 
spotlight.  Fre(|uently,  however,  a  distant  answer  to  calls 
is  the  only  reward  one  can  expect.  Screech  owls,  which 
are  found  even  in  cities,  are  very  abundant  and  usually 
respond  quite  readily.  The  larger  owls,  such  as  the 
great  horned,  normally  live  in  extensive,  densely  forested 
tracts,  and  arc  much  more  difficult  to  call. 

One  species  of  owl  which  frequently  nests  near  human 
dwellings  is  the  barn  owl.  These  birds  habitually  lay 
eggs  on  the  u]i])er  floors  of  barns  or  abandoned  build- 
ings, or  in  the  hollows  of  old  trees  in  house  yards,  often 
returning  year  after  year.  They  provide  one  of  the  best 
opportunities  for  observing  owls.  The  adults  frequently 
roost  elsewhere  during  the  day,  and  many  people  mis- 
takenly assume  that  the  young  have  been  "abandoned" 
when  they  fail  to  see  the  parent  birds,  and  attempt  to 
adopt  the  cuddly  young.  Unless  there  is  evidence  of 
starvation  or  otiier  clear  signs  of  abandonment,  this  is 
a  grave  mistake,  for  rearing  young  owls  is  an  under- 
taking that  taxes  even  the  professional  ornithologist. 

One  word  of  caution :  hawks  and  owls  of  any  age  or 
species  should  not  be  picked  up  or  touched  by  anyone 
uiitr.'iined  in  the  handling  of  living  wild  birds.  The 
fragile  bones  of  the  hatchlings  are  very  easily  broken. 
fre(|uently  by  the  struggles  of  the  bird  itself;  but  equally 
as  important,  even  the  young  possess  powerful,  pinpoint 
sharp  talons,  and  they  have  no  compunctions  about  sink- 
ing them  through  the  flesh  of  a  hand  or  arm.  Remem- 
ber that  a  bird  of  prey  has  no  means  of  distinguishing 
between  a  well-intentioned  human  and  a  not-so-well- 

The  barred  owl's  puffy  round  head,  large  liquid-brown  eyes, 
crosswise  barring  of  the  breast,  and  lengthwise  streaking  on 
the  belly  identify  the  hornless,  deciduous  woodlands  resident. 
At  a  distance  his  emphatic  hooting  sounds  like  the  barking  of 

a  dog. 
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A  Virginia  winter  resident,  the  saw-whet  owl  is  tame  and  tiny — 
much  the  smallest  of  Northern  owls.  It  has  no  ear-tufts.  Silent 
except  in  late  winter  and  early  spring,  saw-whet's  calls  are 
varied:  the  best  known,  uttered  in  groups  of  three,  sounds  like 
the  filing  of  a  saw. 

intentioned  one ;  and  that  its  basic  response  to  human 
approach  is  one  of  self-protection.  Even  the  knowl- 
edgeable birder  is  not  immune  from  injury :  one  experi- 
enced professional  bird  photographer  in  England  re- 
cently lost  an  eye  while  photographing  a  family  of  owls. 
Another  matter  sometimes  overlooked  by  kindly  people 
investigating  baby  owls  is  the  need  of  the  young  birds 
for  rest.  Keeping  a  baby  owl  awake  during  the  day  is 
the  equivalent  of  keeping  a  human  baby  awake  during 
the  night.  The  young  are  weak  and  tire  easily,  and  the 
time  spent  investigating  them  should  be  restricted  to 
something  like  thirty  minutes  a  day.' 

Owls  hunt  almost  entirely  at  night,  and  have  de- 
veloped highly  specialized  equipment  that  accounts  for 
their  success.  Their  eyes  are  quite  large  (accounting  for 
almost  15  percent  of  the  weight  of  their  heads),  face 
almost  directly  forward,  are  cleared  for  good  vision  by 
a  downward  deflected  beak,  and  are  spaced  wide  apart 
to  provide  good  depth  perception.  Owls  are  able  to 
see  in  quite  dim  light.  Estimates  are  that  they  can  see 
at  least  35  times  and  possibly  100  times  better  in  dim 
light  than  we  can.  On  the  most  heavily  overcast,  moon- 
less night,  then,  the  world  appears  to  owls  about  as  it 
does  to  us  on  a  mildly  overcast  day.  Contrary  to  folk- 
lore, owls  are  not  blinded  by  daylight,  nor  can  they  see 
in  "total"  darkness — but  total  darkness  never  occurs 
in  the  owl  world  under  ordinary  circumstances,  even 
though  the  world  may  appear  totally  dark  to  our  eyes 
which  have  comparatively  higher  visual  thresholds. 
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Owls  do  not  depend  upon  vision  as  heavily  as  one 
might  suspect,  however,  to  locate  prey.  They  have  large, 
extremely  sensitive  ears,  spaced  well  apart  on  their  wide 
heads ;  this  spacing  enables  them  to  locate  the  direction 
and  distance  of  a  sound  with  unusual  accuracy.  Since 
they  are  equipped  with  special  feathers  that  make  their 
flight  almost  soundless,  it  is  likely  that  they  depend 
heavily  upon  their  sense  of  hearing  to  locate  prey. 
Controlled  experiments  seem  to  support  this  idea.  Owls 
have  been  tested  in  artificial  conditions  of  total  dark- 
ness, and  were  found  to  be  able  to  home  on  to  prey  in 
a  flight  trajectory  that  is  accurate  to  within  1  degree, 
using  their  ears  alone !  This  highly  developed  ability 
suggests  a  strong  reliance  upon  sound  as  a  locator  of 
prey,  regardless  of  the  presence  of  visual  locaters. 

Owls  have  diets  similar  to  those  of  hawks.  \'arious 
species  of  owls  feed  upon  insects,  reptiles,  and  other 
birds,  which  they  snatch  from  roosting  perches.  Exten- 
sive studies  of  owl  pellets,  however,  indicate  that  mice, 
rats  and  similar  small  rodents  constitute  the  mainstay 
of  owl  diets. 


These  young  barn  owls  with  their  monkey  faces  are  certainly 

not  among  nature's  most  handsome  creatures.  Their  large  eyes 

and  soft,  silent  feathers  do  make  them  efficient  night  hunters. 


As  the  pictures  on  these  pages  show,  owls  are  appeal- 
ing creatures.  Their  faces  are  quite  expressive  and  re- 
markably resemble  human  faces.  This,  together  with 
their  upright  posture,  makes  them  suggest  little  "feath- 
ered people."  Their  attractiveness  makes  them  appear 
frequently  as  beloved  figures  in  both  literature  and  art. 
But  owls  have  also  been  associated  for  ages  with  ghosts, 
goblins,  devils,  and  the  souls  of  the  lost  dead.  And  with 
good  reason.  On  dark,  moonless  nights  I  have  stood 
on  the  dim  traces  of  a  logging  road  and  made  various 
owl  calls  in  an  attempt  to  find  out  what  kind  and  how 
many  owls  might  inhabit  such  an  area.  Usually  the  re- 
sponses have  been  standard  calls,  but  once  or  twice  the 
response  has  been  an  ear-splitting,  maniacal  scream 
that  could  have  been  over  the  treetops  or  just  inches 
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over  my  head — I  could  never  determine,  even  with  the 
aid  of  a  powerful  light  flashed  on  immediately.  Because 
owls  make  no  noise  in  flight,  anyone  not  prepared  for  an 
experience  such  as  this  is  likely  to  feel  some  rather 
strange  sensations.  These  shrieks  are  part  of  the  owl's 
repertory  of  sounds.  Nevertheless,  if  they  were  not  made 
by  a  fiend  out  of  hell,  they  were  the  closest  thing  to  it 
I  could  imagine.  Under  these  circumstances,  owling  is 
nothing  if  not  exciting. 

Seen  in  proper  perspective,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
birds  of  prey  are  not  man's  enemies,  but  his  allies.  They 
are  vital  links  in  the  forces  which  maintain  a  balanced, 
healthy  natural  environment.  Far  from  deserving  our 
disapproval,  they  deserve  our  admiration  for  their 
beauty,  courage,  intelligence,  and  highly  developed, 
specialized  skills.  Certainly  they  rank  among  the  most 
fascinating  and  valuable  of  man's  wild  friends. 

Owls,  like  other  avian  predators,  regurgitate  "pellets"  contain- 
ing indigestible  fur,  feathers,  and  bones  of  their  prey. 
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In  Nature's  Garden 


COLUMBINE 


By  ELIZABETH  MURRAY 
Charlottesville 

Illustrated  by  Lucile  Walton 

IN  my  mother's  garden  in  England  we  refer  to 
Aqiiilegia  colloquially  as  'fairy  flower,'  and  more 
formally  as  columbine.  In  North  America  Aqiiilegia 
canadensis  is  known  as  wild  columbine,  and  is  also 
called  'meetinghouses,'  'honeysuckle'  (misleading,  since 
this  name  is  most  commonly  applied  to  members  of  the 
genus  Lonicera)  and  'gants  de  Notre  Dame'  or  vir- 
gin's gloves.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  columbines 
be  considered  the  reception  committee  of  the  spring 
wild  flowers  since  they  are  frequently  found  along  the 
rocky  balconies  of  woodland  ridges,  bobbing  their  heads 
as  if  extending  a  welcome  to  all  those  who  are  about  to 
penetrate  the  area  further  in  search  of  more  early 
bloomers.  In  these  locations  the  soil  is  often  scanty  and 
hence  the  roots  of  the  plant  are  very  shallow.  The  stem 
is  tough  and  wiry,  and  the  whole  plant  will  come  up 
rather  easily  with  practically  all  the  roots.  This  is  a 
pity  because  Aquilegia  is  not  all  that  abundant  and 
predatory  wild-flower  gatherers  can  destroy  a  whole 
plant  with  just  a  single  heave. 

Aqiiilegia  belongs  to  the  Ranunculaceae  or  buttercup 
family.  It  has  a  specialized  form  since  each  of  the 
five  identical  petals  is  projected  backwards  behind  a 
short  spreading  lip  into  a  large,  hollow  spur.  The  five 
sepals,  which  are  also  all  alike,  are  colored  and  alternate 
with  the  petals  to  give  the  face  of  the  flower  a  star-like 
form.  In  Aquilegia  canadensis  the  sepals  are  reddish  or 
greenish  yellow,  while  the  petals  are  bright  red  on  the 
outside  and  yellow  within.  The  flowers  are  nodding  so 
that  the  spurs  point  upwards.  The  numerous,  yellow- 
tipped  stamens  and  the  long,  slender  pistils  project  be- 
yond the  corolla,  hanging  down  in  a  thick,  yellow  tassel. 
The  follicle  contains  many  seeds  and,  as  it  ripens,  it 
assumes  an  upright  position  on  the  stem.  The  flowers 
are  about  one  inch  long,  and  the  stems  may  grow  to  a 
height  of  three  feet.  The  leaves  are  divided  into  three 
rounded  segments,  each  of  which  may  again  be  split 
into  three  parts.  Coming  up  directly  from  the  roots, 
the  basal  leaves  of  the  plant  are  carried  on  long,  thin 
stalks  and  make  thick  rounded  tufts  of  greenery  when 
they  first  appear  in  the  spring.  The  upper  leaflets  are 
more  variable  in  shape  with  notched  or  rounded  di- 
visions, and  unite  with  the  stalk  at  the  branching  joints. 
The  leaves  are  thin,  pale  green  above  and  whitish  under- 
neath. 

There  are  over  20  species  of  Aquilegia  in  the  United 
States,  and  interesting  differences  are  found  between 
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the  different  species  according  to  their  different  methods 
of  pollination.  In  general,  the  eyes  of  hummingbirds  are 
more  sensitive  to  colors  at  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum ; 
hence,  they  are  mainly  attracted  to  red,  yellow  and 
orange  flowers.  Insect  eyes  more  readily  perceive  colors 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  so  blue  and 
purple  flowers  tend  to  be  pollinated  mostly  by  bees, 
wasps,  ants  and  other  insects. 

Aquilegia  canadensis  occurs  throughout  eastern 
North  America  from  Canada  down  to  Georgia  and  west 
to  Wisconsin,  Nebraska  and  Texas.  It  is  extremely 
variable  across  its  range  and  the  species  has  been  sub- 
divided into  at  least  three  varieties  which  differ  from 
the  typical  form  mainly  in  the  colors  of  the  flowers  and 
local  distribution.  It  is  found  most  frequently  in  the 
mountains,  usually  on  rocky,  wooded  or  partially 
wooded  slopes  where  conditions  are  quite  dry.  It  blooms 
from  late  March  through  to  the  end  of  June. 

The  complex  and  attractive  flowers  of  the  columbines 
seem  to  have  inspired  numerous  pictorial  images  which 
have  been  responsible  for  the  various  names  of  the 
plant.  Cohimha  is  the  Latin  word  for  'dove,'  and  one 
suggestion  is  that  the  five  spurs  look  like  the  heads  of 
pigeons  in  a  ring  around  a  feeding  dish,  a  favorite 
subject  for  ancient  artists.  But  aqitila  means  'eagle' 
and  an  explanation  for  the  generic  name  is  that  the 
spurs  resemble  an  eagle's  talons.  Maybe  this  is  one  rare 
occasion  when  "hawks"  and  "doves"  are  united  in 
beautiful  harmony ! 
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IN  SEARCH  OF  THE 


Once  the  bear  is  anesthe- 
tized, technicians  work 
quickly  to  get  weights, 
measurements,  parasite 
samples  and  an  overall  in- 
dication of  condition.  Early 
in  the  program  bears  some- 
times "came  to  life"  during 
these  operations. 


BEAR  FACTS 

By  JACK  W.  RAYBOURNE 
Game  Research  Biologist 


PLAYING  dentist  to  a  bear 
might  be  the  basis  for  a  funny 
skit  if  the  bear  was  Yogi  but 
when  you're  deaHng  with  the  real 
thing  the  episodes  are  more  hair- 
raising  than  humorous.  When  it  was 
found  that  a  bear's  age  could  be  de- 
termined by  examining  cross-sections 
of  a  small  unimportant  pre-molar 
tooth,  this  seemed  the  best  way  to 
obtain  all-important  age  information. 
But  first  you  have  to  get  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  bear  and  this  presented  a 
problem. 

Early  attempts  to  discover  the  best 
drugs  and  dosages  seem  funny  now 
but  were  rather  terrifying  when 
they  took  place.  Animals  apparently 
knocked  out  would  suddenly  jump 
up,  scattering  game  technicians  in 
every  direction,  run  a  short  distance, 
then  collapse.  On  a  couple  of  oc- 
casions bears,  supposedly  knocked 
out,  got  up  and  came  charging  out  of 
traps  literally  bowling  over  the  terri- 
fied workers  at  the  trap  entrance 
only  to  drop  a  short  distance  away. 
Newer  drugs  and  more  experience 
make  such  instances  rare  now  but 
even  in  these  cases  the  bears  showed 
no  aggression  toward  their  captors. 
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Virginia  Wildlife  staffer  Mel  White,   left,  dis- 
cusses   bear    research     progress    with    the 
author. 

Virginia  Game  Commission  per- 
sonnel are  now  in  the  second  year  of 
an  intensive  study  of  the  black  bear. 
First  year  trapping"  success  combined 
with  excellent  cooperation  from  hunt- 
ers who  returned  jaw  portions  of 
harvested  animals  is  providing  grow- 
ing knowledge  of  the  health  of  bruin 
populations  in  the  State. 

Ninety-seven  animals  were  trapped, 
tagged  and  released  during  summer- 
fall,  1973,  and  trapping  operations 
for  1974  are  in  full  swing.  Hunters 
provided  lower  jaw  portions  from  49 
animals  in  1972,  and  from  64  animals 
1973,   from 
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which   age   and   sex 


of  harvested  animals  may  be  deter- 
mined. 

Most  of  the  animals  trapped  in 
1973  were  captured  on  the  Shenan- 
doah National  Park,  where  Game 
Commission  and  Park  Service  per- 
sonnel are  cooperating  to  evaluate 
various  aspects  of  the  Park  popula- 
tion and  its  contribution  to  Virginia's 
legal  bear  harvest.  Average  harvests 
in  Virginia's  "heart  of  the  bear 
range"  counties  have  declined  the 
past  ten  years.  Those  counties  show- 
ing significant  increases  during  the 
same  period  are  counties  adjacent  to 
the  Shenandoah  National  Park. 

Thirty-three    of    the    97    animals 
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tagged  during  1973  have  been  re- 
covered {Z?)%).  Four  were  shot  in 
nuisance  sittiations  by  landowners 
and  two  were  killed  by  automobiles. 
The  remainder,  81%,  were  taken  by 
hunters.  Tagged  bears  averaged  13% 
of  the  legal  harvest  for  National  Park 
counties  where  the  combined  harvest 
was  163  animals,  or  55%  of  the 
state-wide  total  of  295.  The  above 
data  leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  value 
of  refuge  areas  for  black  bears,  and 
the  desirability  of  establishing  similar 
areas  throughout  Virginia's  bear 
range. 

Expressing  concern  over  apparent 
declines  in  certain  of  Virginia's  bear 
populations,  the  Game  Commission 
has  instituted  some  precautionary 
black  bear  hunting  closures  and  re- 
strictions. These  actions  may  be  re- 
laxed or  further  restricted  as  we  con- 
tinue to  learn  new  facts  that  will  in- 
sure adequate  management  of  this 
"king"  of  game  animals. 

"This  won't  hurt  a  bit,"  the  old  say- 
ing goes,  but  at  least  biologists 
know  that  the  small  premolar  ex- 
tracted is  not  essential  to  the  bear. 
Cross  sections  of  the  tooth  reveal 
growth  rings  laid  down  yearly. 
Trapped  bears  ranged  from  3^  to 
123^  years  with  the  average  around 
434  years. 
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Mr.  Bruin  wastes  no 
time  making  his  get- 
away. Unknowingly, 
he  has  helped  pro- 
vide information  that 
will  help  preserve  his 
kind. 


When  the  bear 

comes  around, 

it  is  every  man 

for  himself. 


Numbered  ear  tags 
identify  the  animal  if  it 
is  retrapped  or  killed. 
An  antidote  injected  into 
the  bloodstream  usually 
has  the  animal  on  his 
feet  in  one  to  three 
minutes. 
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Endangered  Species  Report 

THE 

VELMARVA 

FOX 

SmRREL 


By  JOHN  W.  TAYLOR 

Edgewater,  Maryland 


FOX  squirrels  vary  greatly  in  color.  They  come  in 
any  shade  from  bright  orange  to  jet  black,  and  with 
all  sorts  of  combinations,  depending  on  the  species 
and  locality.  Some  individuals  have  strikingly  dark 
heads,  with  light  ears  and  noses,  and,  as  expected,  there 
are  occasional  albinos. 

To  the  consternation  of  the  hunter  and  the  naturalist 
seeking  to  identify  it,  the  rare  Delmarva  species  is  nearly 
the  color  of  the  common  gray  squirrel.  Over  the  rest  of 
its  range,  the  fox  squirrel  always  shows  some  rusty- 
yellow,  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity.  Only  along  the 
mid-Atlantic  coast  are  they  pure  steel  gray,  without  a 
trace  of  rufous  or  yellow. 

Other  characteristics  must  then  be  relied  on  to  iden- 
tify them.  The  fox  squirrel  is  larger  and  heavier,  with 
a  less  rounded  head  profile.  Its  feet  are  generally  lighter 
than  the  rest  of  its  body ;  those  of  the  gray  squirrel  are 
darker  than  the  overall  body  coloration.  The  fur  of  the 
fox  squirrel  is  longer,  coarser  and  more  grizzled,  a  point 
of  little  use  except  at  very  close  range.  The  clincher,  if 
one  has  a  specimen  or  skull,  is  the  number  of  teeth :  the 
fox  squirrel  has  twenty,  two  less  than  the  gray. 

The  Delmarva  fox  squirrel  was  once  well  distributed 
from  extreme  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  down  the 
Delmarva  peninsula,  to  Southampton  County,  Vir- 
ginia.  It  is  now  probably  confined  to  the  Maryland 
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counties  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  with  its  population  cen- 
tered near  Blackwater  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  reasons  for  its  decline  are  not  easily  determined. 
At  first,  biologists  blamed  it  on  overshooting,  and  this 
squirrel  was  placed  on  the  protected  list  (though  few 
hunters  could  identify  it).  And,  in  Maryland,  special 
refuges  were  established  just  for  it.  But  it  has  not  re- 
sponded with  any  increase  in  numbers.  It  is  now  pro- 
tected by  closed  season  in  Virginia. 

A  more  likely  cause  has  been  the  destruction  of  its 
habitat.  This  squirrel  prefers  large,  mature  stands  of 
loblolly  pine,  or  open  white  oak  and  gum  swamps.  Few- 
tracts  of  mature  timber  remain  anywhere  within  its 
range.  Another  factor,  corollary  to  the  loss  of  habitat, 
is  increased  competition  from  the  gray  squirrel.  The 
smaller  species  adapts  readily  to  cutover  areas,  and  is 
even  at  home  in  residential  sections. 

A  protective  law,  and  a  greater  public  awareness,  are 
perhaps  the  only  practical  means  of  assuring  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Delmarva  fox  squirrel.  An  educational  pro- 
gram designed  for  the  Eastern  Shore  squirrel  hunter 
would  be  a  first  step.  There,  the  use  of  highly  individual 
vernacular  names  has  resulted  in  much  confusion.  Fox 
squirrels  are  known  as  "big  grays,"  "cat  squirrels," 
and  "stump-eared  squirrels,"  while  the  smaller  gray 
squirrels  are  called,  in  some  sections,  "fox  squirrels" ! 
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Colorado  College  Begins 
Environmental  Fix-it  Classes 

The  East  Campus  of  Colorado 
Mountain  College,  perched  up  along 
the  backbone  of  the  Rockies  in  historic 
two-mile-high  Leadville,  has  been 
known  as  a  unique  and  innovative 
school  since  its  inception  in  1967.  Now, 
Colorado  Mountain  College  is  initiating 
a  new  program  of  study  which  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  U.S.  They" 
call  it  Environmental  Protection  Tech- 
nology and  say  that  its  main  idea  is  to 
train  "people  who  can  help  put  America 
back  together." 

Classes  begin  September  of  '74  with 
such  courses  as  Man  and  Environment, 
Traditional  and  Organic  Horticulture, 
Plant  Propagation,  Land  Rehabilitation 
Practices,  Plant-Soil-Water  Relation- 
ships, Non-Traditional  Power  Sources, 
and  Environmental  Design  forming  a 
core  of  study. 

The  two-year  program  is  designed 
to  train  its  graduates  in  the  practical 
application  of  ecological  and  biological 
principles  within  the  framework  of 
existing  technology,  with  emphasis  on 
land  stabilization,  reclamation,  and  re- 
habilitation. 


" — on  an  ODD  day  in  an  EVEN  number 
county,  you  can — no,  wait — on  an  EVEN 
day  in  an  ODD  county — oops!  no — on  an 
ODD  day  in  an — or  is  it  in  an  EVEN  county 
on  an  ODD — no,  wait — uh — " 
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Virginia  Anglers  to  Compete 
In  National  Fishing  Contest 

Seven  Virginia  Anglers  will  compete 
in  the  National  B.A.S.S.  Federation 
Tournament  to  be  held  May  22-24  at 
a  lake  site  as  yet  unknown. 

The  seven  Virginians  won  spots  on 
the  state  team  by  taking  top  honors  at  a 
two-day  tournament  held  at  Buggs 
Island  Lake  April  27  and  28.  The 
State-wide  tournament,  sponsored  by 
the  Virginia  B.A.S.S.  State  Federation, 
featured  126  anglers  from  21  local 
Bassmaster  Chapters. 

Top  anglers  were  Woo  Daves,  Ches- 
ter Chapter ;  Bobby  Blankenship,  Old 
Dominion  Chapter ;  Joe  Frederick, 
Dixie  Capitol  Chapter  ;  Melvin  Cassell, 
Danville  Chapter ;  Ronnie  Reynolds. 
Danville  Chapter ;  George  Bolton,  Old 
Dominion  Chapter  ;  and  Potchie  Robin- 
son of  the  Southeastern  Chapter. 


WARDEN  APPRECIATION  NIGHT  .  .  .  War- 
den David  Ramsey  (right)  receives  awards 
from  Mr.  Aaron  Zuckerman,  president  of 
the  Frederick  County  Chapter  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League,  during  a  recent  "Apprecia- 
tion Night"  held  to  honor  warden  Ramsey. 


('.ime  Commission  photo  by  Knuth 
40  YEARS  PLUS  .  .  .  Dixie  L.  Shumate  (r)  receives  a  pin  denoting  his  over  40  years 
service  with  the  Game  Commission.  Presenting  the  award,  Dr.  Allan  A.  Hoffman  (I) 
for  Mr.  Shumate's  undiminished  interest  in  his  work,  which  began  in  September  1931. 
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Permanent  YCC  Passes  Senate; 

Program  Funds  Tripled  for  1974; 

YCC  in  Virginia 

Last  October,  the  Senate  passed  a 
bill  to  expand  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  making  it  a  permanent  pro- 
gram, according  to  the  Wildlife  IMan- 
agement  Institute.  The  new  program, 
administered  by  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Interior,  would  pro- 
vide employment  and  training  for 
150,000  young  men  and  women  each 
year  on  national  forests,  parks,  and 
wildlife  refuges. 

Established  in  1971,  the  YCC — pat- 
terned after  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  of  the  1930's — employed  ap- 
proximately 9,500  young  people  dur- 
ing the  summers  of  1971,  '72  and  'IZ 
to  carry  out  conservation  work  on  fed- 
eral public  lands. 

The  Senate-passed  bill,  S.  1871. 
would  authorize  a  new  twist  to  the 
YCC  program  by  permitting  federal 
support  to  states  in  the  administration 
of  YCC  activities  on  state  land.  It 
would  permit  the  Corps  to  use  sur- 
plus and/or  unused  federal  property, 
and  make  YCC  facilities  available  for 
off-season  use  by  local  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

Funding  for  the  1974  program  has 
been  tripled.  The  popular  program  has 
been  given  $10  million  for  1974  com- 
pared to  $3  million  in  1973.  Thirty 
percent  of  the  $10  million  will  go  to 
states  on  a  matching  basis  to  conduct 
YCC  programs  on  non-federal  public 
land.  Thus  the  total  program  will  ex- 
ceed $13  million.  Youngsters  15-18 
years  of  age  interested  in  participating 
in  the  program  should  contact  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Administration, 
U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20240,  for  infor- 
mation. 

In  Virginia  a  work-study  program 
is  being  launched  this  summer  at 
Douthat  and  Hungry  Mother  State 
Parks  under  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  program,  according  to  parks 
commissioner  Ben  H.  Bolen.   Partici- 
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pants  will  work  on  reconstruction  of 
trails,  trail  design,  erosion  controls, 
stream  improvements,  and  related  rec- 
reational and  natural  resource  proj- 
ects. Each  enrollee  will  live  and  work 
in  the  park  for  eight  weeks  begitming 
June  17  and  will  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  director  and  five  lender- 
counselors.  The  15-18  year  old  en- 
rollees  will  participate  on  a  70  percent 
work/30  percent  educational  basis. 
Students  interested  in  ecology  conser- 
vation were  recruited  by  Eranklin  D. 
Kizer,  state  education  supervisor  of 
science. 

Summer  Job  Winners  Named 

The  Izaak  \\'alton  League  of  Amer- 
ica, in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Interior  and  the  U.  S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, is  offering  twenty-seven  1974  high 
school  graduates  the  opportunity  to 
work  as  conservation  aides,  laborers, 
survey  aides,  topographic  and  hydro- 
graphic  field  assistants,  etc.,  in  our 
national  parks,  wildlife  refuges,  public 
domain  lands,  US  Forest  Service  hold- 
ings, and  elsewhere. 

The  names  of  candidates  who  intend 
to  pursue  studies  in  such  areas  as 
forestry,  soil  and  water  management, 
fish  and  wildlife,  or  geology  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  national  I^^'LA  selection 
committee.  Chester  Phelps,  Executive 
Director,  Game  Commission,  headed 
the  \'irginia  IWLA  selection  com- 
mittee. Chosen  for  a  job  with  the  Forest 
Service  was  Kelly  C.  Mulheren  of 
Pearisburg.  \'irginia  alternate  winner  : 
Wendy  Kay  Saltzgiver  of  Hampton. 
Both  graduates  plan  to  enter  \TI  &  SU 
this  fall. 


Chemical  suppression  recommendations 
are  not  included  in  this  publication.  If 
you  find  damage  on  your  trees  or  diseases, 
you  may  consult  with  your  State  Forester 
(P.  O.  Box  3758  University  Station,  Char- 
lottesville; A/C  804-296-6174)  or  w/ith  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  P.  O.  Box  5895,  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C.  28803  (A/C  704  254-0961, 
ext.  625). 


Environmental  Education  Bill 
Signed  Into  Law. 

By  an  overwhelming  vote  of  335  to 
60  last  October,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives approved  a  three-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Federal  program  that 
encourages  environmental  education  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  In 
April  the  Senate  approved  an  identical 
bill   which   the   President   has   signed. 

Congressman  John  Brademas  (D- 
Ind.),  chairman  of  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  and  principal 
House  sponsor  of  the  Environmental 
Education  Act,  hailed  the  vote  as  a 
"demonstration  of  the  wide  bipartisan 
support  in  Congress  for  environmental 
studies.'' 

The  bill  authorizes  expenditures  of 
$5  million  in  fiscal  1975,  and  $10  mil- 
lion and  $15  million,  respectively,  for 
the  following  two  years. 

Funds  under  the  program  are  used 
for  developing  teaching  materials  for 
environmental  studies,  training  teach- 
ers, and  supporting  courses  on  ecology 
in  schools.  The  law  also  provides  for 
community  conferences  on  the  environ- 
ment for  business,  labor,  and  govern- 
ment leaders. 


This  publication  (by  the  Forest  Pest  Man- 
agement Group,  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  1720 
Peachtree  St.,  NW,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30309  A/C 
404  526-3734)  was  prepared  to  assist 
forest  managers  and  home  owners  in 
identifying  pests  of  southern  trees.  The 
insects  and  diseases  discussed  are  the 
more  common  ones  attacking  forest  and 
ornamental  trees.  Prompt  identification 
and  treatment  of  these  pests  may  mean 
the  difference  between  losing  or  saving  a 
valuable  shade  tree.  Included  are  photos 
of  the  damage  as  well  as  pictures  of 
the   damage-causing   organism    or   stage. 
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THOUSANDS  of  miles  of  Virginia's  rivers  beckon 
to  anglers,  but  relatively  few  accept  their  challenge. 
Many  merely  glimpse  the  rivers  from  highv^^ay 
bridges  as  they  speed  toward  the  popular  lakes  and 
ponds.  For  a  moment  they  may  wonder  what  lies 
around  the  next  bend.  "Let's  float  that  one  day,"  they 
may  say  to  their  fishing  companions.  For  most,  that  day 
never  comes  as  they  return  again  and  again  to  the 
confines  of  familiar  flat  waters. 

The  Float  Fisherman  of  Virginia  have  found  that 
uncertainty  over  the  proper  gear  for  a  float  trip  keeps 
many  anglers  from  ever  seeing  the  other  side  of  the 
river  bend.  We  have  encountered  many  miserable  and  ill- 
equipped  souls  on  Virginia's  rivers.  Without  exception, 
these  unfortunate  anglers  were  improperly  equipped  for 
the  challenge  of  angling  on  white  water. 

Books  and  periodical  articles  on  the  subject  don't 
offer  much  assistance  to  the  weekend  float  fisherman. 
Usually,  they  deal  with  extended  trips  into  the  Cana- 
dian Lake  Country  with  outfitters  and  colorful  Indian 
guides.  Virginia's  Float  Fishermen  have  little  need  for 
the  sage  advice  on  portaging,  making  jerky,  or  smok- 
ing walleye  offered  by  the  voyageurs  of  the  North- 
woods. 

Basically,  Virginians  want  to  know  four  things : 
L  What  lies  ahead;  2.  How  to  stay  safe,  dry  and  com- 
fortable ;  3.  How  to  catch  fish  on  rivers ;  4.  What  I 
need  to  take.  We  will  only  discuss  the  last  subject  in  this 
article  so  that  you  can  begin  to  equip  yourself  for  the 
exciting  float  fishing  which  occurs  in  the  summer  and 
fall. 

BOATS — This  is,  of  course,  your  primary  considera- 
tion and  investment.  Any  boat  is  suitable  for  white- 
water  fishing  as  long  as  it  is  an  aluminum  canoe  with  a 
shoe  keel.  The  shoe  keel  is  only  about  ^"  deep  while 
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most  canoe  keels  are  more  than  1"  deep.  The  shallow 
keel  enables  you  to  maneuver  the  canoe  laterally  to  avoid 
obstructions  and  run  freely  in  extremely  shallow  water. 
Most  shoe-keel  canoes  also  have  several  extra  ribs  for 
added  strength.  Inspect  canoe  rivets  carefully.  They 
should  be  flush  with  the  exterior  of  the  hull.  Protruding 
rivets  in  cheap  canoes  are  quickly  sheared  oft'  in  rapids. 
The  seventeen-foot  canoe  is  most  popular  with  the 
fifteen  footer  running  a  distant  second.  Avoid  fiber 
glass  and  canvas  canoes  like  the  plague.  They  just 
can't  stand  the  abrasive  scrapes  encountered  on  white 
water. 

Johnboats  and  other  types  which  can  be  powered  by 
a  small  kicker  or  easily  paddled  are  also  suitable  for 
long  flat  stretches  and  broad  unobstructed  Coastal  Plain 
streams.  The  square  stern  canoe  is  a  poor  compromise. 

Fold  boats,  kayaks,  and  C-ls  (decked,  one-seat 
canoes)  have  a  small  following  among  float  fishermen, 
but  they  are  either  too  fragile  or  uncomfortable  for  the 
serious  fisherman.  Don't  make  a  costly  mistake — start 
with  an  aluminum  shoe-keel  canoe. 

PADDLES— -Most  "canoe"  paddles  are  designed  to 
be  stowed  away  in  a  motorboat  to  comply  with 
U.S.C.G.  regulations.  They  are  usually  made  of  the 
cheapest  possible  material  and  are  totally  unsuited  to 
endure  the  stress  and  punishment  of  white  water.  Buy 
canoe  paddles  only  from  a  reputable  canoe  dealer.  As  a 
rule  of  thumb  the  bow  paddle  should  be  as  tall  as  the 
bowman's  chin,  while  the  stern  man's  should  reach  eye 
level.  A  few  companies  still  produce  a  good  quality 
wood  paddle,  but  the  ABS  plastic  or  fiber  glass  models 
with  aluminum  shafts  are  becoming  very  popular.  With 
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proper  care,  these  scientifically  designed  wonders  of 
propulsion  will  last  for  many  seasons  without  warping, 
fraying,  or  splitting. 

ROPES — yk"  lines  or  "painters"  should  be  tied  to 
each  end  of  the  canoe.  Leave  them  coiled  on  the  bottom 
when  floating.  They  can  serve  as  your  rescue  and  salvage 
lines  in  case  of  upset.  At  camp  they  are  your  mooring 
lines.  Carry  a  75'  to  100'  length  of  %"  rope  to  rescue 
both  men  and  boats  in  heavy  water. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS— Tht  boat  cushion  adds 
comfort  to  a  canoe  seat,  but  it  is  a  totally  inadequate 
white  water  flotation  device.  In  heavy  rapids  you 
need  a  vest  that  will  keep  your  head  high  and  dry  even 
if  you  are  bashed  unconscious  on  river  rocks.  Several 
excellent  imported  vests  of  rip  stop  nylon  filled  with 
many  separate  air  pockets  are  available.  They  are  light, 
close  fitting,  and  comfortable.  The  old  bib  and  collar 
style  of  canvas  and  kapok  is  an  acceptable  substitute. 
The  Float  Fishermen  of  Virginia  carry  cushions  for 
posterior  comfort  and  vests  for  safety. 


KNEE  PADS — Canoe  seats  af&~^?fr'?M>'^fDr  flat- 
water  paddling.  In  rapids,  the  kneeling  position  lowers 
the  center  of  gravity  for  far  greater  stability.  If  you 
expect  to  encounter  a  good  bit  of  white  water  on  your 
float,  pick  up  a  pair  of  tilesetters'  knee  pads  from  a  local 
hardware  store  or  building  supplies  dealer.  The  black 
rubber  style  with  two  straps  is  most  satisfactory.  Give 
your  knees  a  break. 

WATERPROOF  BAGS— Dry  gear  is  essential  to 
a  successful  float  trip.  The  Voyageur  Bag,  two  tough 
layers  of  plastic  with  a  rigid  slide  closure,  is  in  a  class 
by  itself  for  this  purpose.  One  bag  will  hold  a  sleeping 
bag,  air  mattress,  nylon  tent,  and  several  changes  of 
clothes.  Rubber  G.I.  bags  are  infrequently  available  in 
small  quantities  from  surplus  stores.  Plastic  garbage 
bags  are  poor  substitutes.  Small,  unwettable  items 
like  cameras,  film,  tobacco  and  maps  which  are  needed 
frequently  can  be  kept  handy  in  a  .30  cal  or  .50  cal  ammo 
box.  A  one-gallon,  restaurant-size,  plastic  mayonnaise 
jar  with  a  screw-on  lid  makes  an  excellent  waterproof 
container  for  many  small  items  including  your  lunch. 

TENTS — Since  weight  is  always  a  primary  con- 
sideration on  a  float  trip,  a  two-man  nylon  mountain 
tent  is  ideal.  It  must,  however,  be  topped  with  a  coated 
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nylon  or  plastic  fly  to 
turn  a  hard  rain.  Many 
float  fishermen  rely 
upon  a  heavy  plastic 
sheet  rigged  in  lean-to 
fashion  for  shelter. 

SLEEPING  BAGS 
— At  least  two  pounds 
of  down  or  three  pounds^'* 
of  dacron  are  the  mini^ 
mum  requirements  for  a 
cold-weather  float.  In  summer  a  light  bag  or  blanket  is 
adequate.  Air  mattresses  tend  to  smooth  out  river-bank 
rocks.  Foam  pads  are  more  comfortable  and  warmer  at 
the  expense  of  greater  bulk.  Don't  forget  to  carry  a 
tough,  waterproof  ground  cloth. 

CLOTHING — On  a  two-day  float  carry  three  com- 
plete changes  plus  what  you  are  wearing.  Increase 
slightly  for  longer  trips.  With  a  little  bit  of  help  from 
the  elements,  you  should  be  able  to  find  time  to  dry  out 
clothes  every  day  or  so.  Always  expect  it  to  be  colder 
and  wetter  than  the  weatherman  predicts.  Pack  plenty 
of  down  and  woolen  garments  when  it's  cold.  Don't 
forget  a  good  rain  suit  or  poncho  wherever  you  go. 

SHOES — Non-slip  sneakers  are  tops  when  it's 
warm.  You  will  probably  be  doing  quite  a  bit  of  wading 
to  fish  rapids.  Insulated  rubber  boots  are  in  order  when 
the  temperature  gets  around  50°.  Heavy  wool  sox  will 
keep  your  feet  warm  against  the  winter  chill  and  offer 
protection  against  abrasion  when  wading  in  summer. 

HATS — The  wide-brimmed  straw  is  a  great  favorite 
for  the  milder  months.  Most  often  it  is  festooned  with  a 
generous  supply  of  streamers  and  popping  bugs.  A 
lamb's-wool  band  serves  as  home  for  trout  and  pan- 
fish  flies.  In  winter,  substitute  an  old  felt  fedora,  stock- 
ing cap,  or  hunting  cap. 

CAMP  TOOLS — A  machete  is  sufficient  in  summer 
for  campsite  clearing  and  light  firewood  cutting,  but 
winter  fires  call  for  a  Hudson  Bay  or  camp  axe. 

GARBAGE — All  refuse  which  cannot  be  burned 
completely  in  your  campfire  should  be  carried  out  in  a 
sturdy  bag.  A  burlap  feed  bag  is  an  excellent  choice.  If 
you  want  to  reuse  it,  insert  a  plastic  garbage  bag  liner. 
Remember,  a  float  fisherman  leaves  nothing  behind 
but  his  footprints  and,  perhaps,  a  few  lures  in  the  trees. 
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Power  pacifier  emergency  shutoff  safety  tether. 


POWER  SHUTOFF 

The  power  pacifier  emergency  shut- 
off  safety  tether  was  designed  for  high 
performance  and  bass  boats  to  shut  off 
all  power  the  minute  anyone  falls  from 
the  controls.  This  power  cutoff  switch 
is  highly  suitable  for  boaters  and  fisher- 
men who  go  out  alone.  The  line  at- 
tached to  the  operator  pulls  the  pacifier 
off  the  switch  in  case  of  falls  overboard, 
collisions  or  at  anytime  the  operator 
leaves  the  controls. 

For  further  detailed  information  con- 
tact the  NW  Controls,  Inc.,  Vernfield 
Village,  Harleysville,  Penna.  19438. 
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CATCH  MORE   FISH;  TRY 
MOTOR  TROLLING 

There's  only  one  guy  worse  than  the 
one  who  says,  "You  should  have  been 
here  last  week  .  .  .  the  fishing  was 
great."  He's  the  guy  who  is  hauling  in 
a  string  of  lunkers  while  you're  spend- 
ing a  futile  afternoon  in  the  hot  sun. 

Ever  think  that  there  must  be  a  rea- 
son? Does  this  guy  know  something 
you  don't  ?  You  bet  he  does !  He  fol- 
lows a  definite  "fishing  plan" ;  has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  fishing 
waters ;  uses  correct  motor  trolling 
techniques ;  and  owns  the  right  equip- 
ment for  effective  motor  trolling. 


This  sytematic  approach  to  catching 
more  fish  with  your  outboard  motor  is 
spelled  out  in  a  new  publication, 
Lunker  Lore.  The  booklet  is  available 
from  Evinrude  outboard  dealers  or  by 
writing  Evinrude  Motors,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.  For  the  moment,  we'll  sum- 
marize some  of  the  "fishing  know-how" 
it  contains. 

Before  you  can  have  a  fishing  plan, 
you  have  to  know  the  lake  upon  which 
you  plan  to  fish.  This  can  be  gained 
through  firsthand  experience,  from 
topographical  maps  or  by  using  one  of 
several  sonar  devices  that  allow  you  to 
"see"  the  contours  of  the  lake's  bottom. 

A  fishing  plan  means  you  follow  a 
definite  pattern  in  your  trolling.  After 
locating  a  reef,  you  work  your  boat 
back  and  forth  gradually  moving  from 
shallow  water  to  deeper  water.  This 
pattern  allows  you  to  locate  the  fish 
either  in  their  feeding  ground,  their 
deep  water  "home"  or  en  route  to 
either. 

The  correct  trolling  technique  is  the 
one  that  works  !  That  is,  you  must  vary 
your  technique  to  meet  conditions.  As 
a  general  rule,  trolling  speed  should  be 
faster  in  hot  weather  and  slower  in  cool. 

A  relatively  short  (62  to  66  inches) 
and  fairly  stiff  rod  is  recommended  for 
freshwater  trolling.  It  should  be 
equipped  with  a  medium  capacity,  level- 
wind  reel  with  star  drag  and  non-re- 
verse lever.  Use  a  stiff  monofilament 
line  testing  from  12-18  pounds. 

With  this  fishing  outfit,  every  move- 
ment of  the  lure  is  telegraphed  to  the 
fisherman.  The  experienced  motor 
trolling  fisherman  can  tell  by  the  "feel" 
of  the  lure  whether  it  is  working  a 
rocky,  gravel,  sandy  or  mud  bottom. 

Motor  trolling  lures,  like  the  Bomber 
and  Spoonplug,  are  designed  to  work 
the  bottom.  They  have  the  remarkable 
ability  to  bound  along  the  bottom  with- 
out becoming  entangled  with  rocks. 

If  this  brief  summary  has  whetted 
your  appetite  to  wet  a  line,  pick  up»  a 
copy  of  Lunker  Lore. 
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This  new  bird  book  published  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  serves  as  a  basic  introduction 
for  the  beginning  birdwatcher  by  concen- 
trating on  those  birds  most  commonly 
seen.  The  50  full  color  illustrations  of  urban 
birdlife  by  wildlife  artist  Bob  Nines  will 
be  treasured  by  anyone  who  enjoys  the 
beauty  of  our  feathered  friends.  The  gen- 
erous text  written  in  language  that  is  easy 
to  understand  gives  pertinent  facts  about 
the  birds'  habits,  where  and  when  they 
nest,  what  they  eat  and  other  interesting 
bits  of  information.  This  data  on  nesting 
and  feeding  preferences  is  valuable  to 
persons  interested  in  establishing  feeding 
stations  or  developing  back  yard  habitats 
for  birds.  Copies  should  be  ordered  from 
the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office  as  de- 
scribed below. 


